The past 25 years have witnessed the development of a new branch of archaeology in which the waters of the seas, lakes and rivers are being systematically explored by the underwater archaeologist. To meet the growing demand for information on this subject, Unesco has just published a book entitled "Underwater Archaeology—A Nascent Discipline" in the series Museums and Monuments. Although primarily intended as a practical working tool for the specialist in the field, this highly readable and absorbing book is certainly destined to become one of Unesco's "best sellers", of interest to a wide and popular audience (see price and other details on inside back cover). The book is divided into two major parts: Part I focuses on, the major achievements in underwater archaeology and the sites and wrecks excavated; Part II examines the main problems facing archaeologists today, the new techniques used, diving "saucers" and other submarine apparatuses, as well as underwater photography, photogrammetry, etc. An appendix to the Unesco book gives examples of recent legislation on effective measures for the protection of sites and wrecks. Much of the material published in this issue is directly taken from or inspired by this new Unesco volume.
The new world
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DIVING INTO THE PAST
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wrote that In his time towns and cities were situated around the Mediterranean Sea like so many frogs sitting round a pond. Indeed, life in the ancient world was inseparably linked with the seas, rivers and waterways.
Traces of the ancient world are being found In coastal seas and at the bottom of the larger lakes and rivers— ships that never reached their destinations, or towns and ports that have been swallowed up as a result of alterations in sea level.
Underwater archaeological sites such as these may well prove to be of greater interest than land sites, since the greater part of the relics and monuments of cities such as ancient Rome, Moscow, Paris and Delhi, for example, have been obliterated by
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later construction, making the archaeologists' task extremely difficult.
But the discovery of an ancient sunken ship is a great event for archaeologists. A ship is a world in itself and everything from the cargo to the nails in the planking is a valuable document of the past. Moreover, a ship and its cargo make up a complete unit of the past, an ensemble that tells us much more about an era than a number of separate discoveries.
Under certain conditions, silt and water are reliable preservatives and, after cleaning, equipment, weapons and utensils recovered from sunken ships are often found to be as good as new.
In the Mediterranean, with its favourable natural conditions and clear waters, sunken ships are the number one target of underwater explorers. Yet such exploration and salvage of ancient ships and cargoes for their archaeological interest is not new.
In 1907, Greek sponge divers came across the wreck of a 1st century B.C. ship lying in 40 metres of water off the Tunisian coast near Mahdia. It proved to be one of the ships of the Roman expedition, led by Sulla, which captured Athens in 86 B.C. Returning from the Greek city, heavily laden
with the spoils of war, including temple columns and bronze statues, it was blown off course and sank (see centre pages).
Subsequent underwater archaeological expeditions have recovered enough objects from this wreck to fill six rooms of the Bardo Museum in Tunis and much of the cargo still lies on the sea floor.
In the Black Sea, where maritime conditions are far more rigorous than in the Mediterranean, Soviet underwater archaeologists have concentrated on the search for sunken cities. One of the best known of these specialists is Profesor V, Blavatsky, an eminent archaeologist who, although well over middle age, "took the plunge" in 1957 and became a novice underwater archaeologist. Another is B.C. Peters who, while a student of Prof. Blavatsky, completed a deep-sea diving course, mastered the use of the aqualung and became the first Soviet scuba diver-archaeologist.
For a number of years now, these scientists with a group of fellow archaeologists and students, have been carrying out important exploratory work at the bottom of the Kerch Straits, which link the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov, and in the area of the Dnieper-Bug estuary, probing the sites of
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